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IV. EMPIRE 
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THE period of the French Empire was the last 
of the great historic decorative periods. The 
styles of the period were, unlike most others, 
not the result of a gradual development but of a 
rather abrupt change. 

After Louis XVI came the Revolution, and for a 
time the arts in France languished. Indeed, the 
Revolution may be said to have destroyed art. The 
aristocracy, the patrons of art, were ruined, and 
there was a general dislocation of the art industries. 

The Revolution began in 1792, the Directory 
was established in 1794, the Consulate under 
Napoleon in 1799, and the Empire in 1802. The 
decorative period of the Empire is usually given 
as extending from 1799 to 1814. 

For the first few years chaos 
reigned in the French art 
world. During the Directory 
there was an attempt at recon- 
struction. An art commission 
was appointed, of which Riese- 
ner and David Rontgen were 
members. A treatment of the 
Classic came into vogue, some- 
times rather dainty, based en 
the Roman and Pompeiian, but 
it was an artificial style, not 
that of a period of natural 
transition. As a rule bad taste 
reigned and art tradition was 
largely annihilated. 

Then came Napoleon to dom- 
inate the art world as he dom- 
i n a t e d everything else in 
France. He proceeded to refit 
the royal palaces in accordance 
with his own ideas, and the 
people followed his lead in dec- 
orative matters. The style of 
the Directory was an attempted 
return to the antique, but Na- 
poleon diverted the trend of 
taste into somewhat different 
channels, though he also found 
his inspiration in Rome. 

Under Napoleon the French 
artists and designers were 
given a new chance, so long as 
they conformed to the Em- 
peror's ideas and sought to interpret his desires. 
The result was a period of noteworthy if somewhat 
restricted production. David and Riesener, who had 
worked under Louis XVI, were the leaders at first. 
They were followed by the architect-decorators 
Charles Percier and Pierre Fontaine and others. 
A book of designs published by Percier and Fon- 
taine in 1812 offers a good record of the Empire 
style. Their work at least combined modern com- 
fort and Greek beauty. 

The furniture of the period expressed not a court, 
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not an epoch of French life; it expressed the over- 
whelming personality of Napoleon Bonaparte. It 
was a period of heroics, of ceremony, of novelty. 
Napoleon aped the grandeur of the Caesars, and the 
design details of the period were suggested by the 
idea of imperialism and conquest. 

The decorative styles, which were based largely 
on the imperial Roman, became cold, formal, heavy, 
with very little of the light or fanciful about them. 
They were not lavishly magnificent like the styles 
of Louis XIV, yet, though somewhat stiff and con- 
strained, they were not without a certain dignity 
and grandeur and were never effetely luxurious. 
Empire furniture was characterized by good cab- 
inet work, finely executed metal mounts, beautiful 
mahogany, and rich upholstery. 
Construction was for the most 
part simple, but it was a 
heavy, formal simplicity, not 
the graceful simplicity of Louis 
XVI. 

Mahogany was the wood 
most used by the cabinet- 
makers, both solid and ve- 
neered, enriched with applique. 
Marquetry was discarded and 
there was only a moderate 
amount of carved wood, but 
much plain surface embellished 
with finely modeled brass, 
bronze, gilt and ormolu mounts. 
The framework of Empire 
chairs was generally mahog- 
a n y , or painted, enameled, 
bronzed and gilded woods. For 
the most part the mahogany 
was finished natural, with but 
little gilding. The popular up- 
holstery stuffs included loud 
brocades and silks or velvets 
in plain, strong colors, fre- 
quently rich green or ruby red, 
figured or sprinkled with for- 
mal Classic motifs. Tapes- 
tries, so popular during the 
preceding periods, were but 
little used. 

The decorative details of the 
Empire style were significant 
and symbolic, reflecting the glory of the Emperor. 
There was nothing approaching rococo, and the 
dainty forms of the Louis XVI period were wholly 
abandoned. The Classic anthemion came back in 
Roman form, together with the wreath of bay, the 
torch, the Roman eagle, the Roman fasces, the 
Phrygian cap of liberty, the Athenian bee, the 
laurel branch, the Greek fret and honeysuckle, the 
winged Victory, other winged figures, including 
cherubs, the helmeted heads of warriors, trophies 
and weapons, the letter N in a victor's wreath, and, 
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Typical Empire console table of mahogany 
with ormolu decorations 



"Fauteuil Gondole." Built of 
mahogany with brocade up- 
holstery and rich in metal 
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'Fauteuil Gondole." Note 
the comfortable concave 
back, the curved rear legs, 
the swan-neck arms 



after the Egyptian campaign, the Sphinx. These 
details are to be found especially in the metal 
mounts, which well repay special study. Among the 
constructive features of Empire furniture are to be 
found the fluted column upholding a torch, the plain 
round supporting column and various forms of the 
lion's foot. 

The chairs of the period ranged from fairly sim- 
ple side chairs to elaborate throne-like affairs. In 
general, they may be divided into two types. The 
larger chairs were massive, pretentious and lav- 
ishly enriched with metal mounts and structural 
carving. Sometimes a sweeping horn of plenty 
curves down into the arm, or the arms are termi- 
nated with the heads of rams, lions, etc. Some- 
times strange gryphons form the front supports, 
the heads supporting the arms of the chair and the 
bodies drawn out into the single shaft of the leg 
with a lion's foot resting on the floor. Flaming 
torches and gryphons appear where % there is no 
logical need for them. 

There were also armchairs fashioned on the model 
of the ancient curule seat, heavier than those of 
the Italian Renaissance, often with swans' necks 
for arms, supported by cupids. The typical Empire 
armchair, with its wide, concave back, was at least 
comfortable. 

Often these forms verged upon the grotesque, but 
there was, happily, a simpler type of Empire chair 
that was full of dignity and not without grace. 
These chairs, severely sim- 
ple in form, had square 
frames and straight, round 
legs, the back legs often 
curving slightly outward. 
They were made of plain 
mahogany or of some other 
wood enameled white. Lit- 
tle carving was used on 
them, but they were usually 
ornamented with well-mod- 
eled ormolu mounts and 
were elegantly upholstered. 

Among the tables, the 
medium-sized round ones 
were commonest, though 




there were also square ones, while the consoles and 
pier tables were usually stiffly rectangular. A com- 
mon form of table had short claw feet upon which 
rested a low shelf; this supported straight, round, 
vertical pillars which in turn supported the top. 
Sometimes such tables were supported by carved 
gryphons resting on a shaped base, while some of 
the heavier ones were supported by sphinxes. Often 
the round tables had a central column with a broad 
base resting on three lion's feet, a form which 
served as a model for many of our American 
"Colonial" tables; or a three-cornered plinth on 
three carved feet supported three round columns. 
Most of the tables were of mahogany, either solid 
or veneered, though there were also enameled tables. 
The table tops were often of marble, usually white 
or nearly black. Metal mounts were much in evi- 
dence and metal feet and pillar caps. A common 
feature of secretaries and tables was a round 
column of mahogany with an ornamental cap of 
bronze in the form of a sphinx's head, and a bronze 
foot at the base. Often the caps were modeled in 
the anthemion form. 

Often the supports of consoles, cabinets, book- 
cases, etc., showed little style in the rear, being 
sometimes merely flat boards, but the front legs 
were usually more elegant, often tapering, crowned 
with the female bust, and with feet of ormolu. 
Mirrors were often set into the under parts of con- 
soles, beneath the top and against the walls. Gryph- 
ons and sphinxes some- 
times took the place of 
the round columns as the 
front supports of console 
tables. 

In the form of the bed a 
great change took place. 
The overdraped forms of 
the preceding periods gave 
place to plain but stately 
couches or to heavy, box- 
like affairs, with head and 
foot-boards of the same 
height, either straight or 
rolling, and with no posts 
or canopy. 
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Interior decoration followed the same general 
scheme as furniture design. The walls were largely- 
plain, strongly colored panels, rather Pompeiian in 
type, sometimes relieved by the _ 
gold N in a wreath or one of the I 
other Napoleonic symbols. Hang- | 
ings were often rich velvets. Can- 
delabra and sconces were fre- 
quently winged figures, stiff in 
modeling but good in material 
and finish. 

Such are the salient features 
of the style which was predom- 
inant in France during the first 
decade of the last century. 
Americans were pro-French in 
those days, and after the Shera- 
ton influence had passed we be- 
gan borrowing more freely from 
France than from England. The 
styles of the French Empire, 
therefore, have a peculiar inter- 
est for us because, though we 
wrought many changes in the 
process of adaptation, they 
formed the basis of American 
decorative styles during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Mahogany was plentiful here, the cabinet- 
making trade was flourishing, and we turned out a 
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large quantity of so-called American-Empire fur- 
niture, constructed largely with posts and columns, 
often carved in coarse pineapple and acanthus-leaf 
. designs, but in general following 
j the Empire spirit. And not all 
of it was bad. 

A few years ago one occasion- 
ally heard of a drawing-room, 
music-room, dining-room, or hall, 
or other formal apartment, be- 
ing furnished and decorated in 
the Empire style, and when it 
was well done the result was not 
without beauty and distinction. 
Americans, however, have ap- 
parently found the style too cold 
for their liking, especially for 
use in the home, and it seems to 
have fallen into general disfavor. 
Manufacturers inform me that 
they are making practically no 
reproductions or adaptations of 
Empire furniture; there is no 
call for them. It seemed to me, 
however, that this style should 
receive as much attention as 
the styles of more popular 
periods in order to round out 
the subject of the French decorative 
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MY FERN DISH 

By Elizabeth Wright 

The deep soft glow of copper in the curve 

Of my fern dish, which Vulcan might have made 
With loving hands, gleams with the light and 
shade, 

And thousand colors that in summer serve 

To make a woodland path a joy divine 

Almost. And in my treasure on the table there 
In delicate tracery of maiden-hair 

There waves a Spenser forest faerie fine. 



My treasure! mine! The wonder of it fills 

Me with humility; and yet I know 
It is mine only when its beauty thrills 

The seeing soul of me. When life runs low, 
And slightest efforts are great weary hills, 

Oh, can I make it mine? feel glow for glow? 

Elizabeth Wright 




